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‘ON THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF MERCURY IN SOME FORMS 

OF DISEASE. 


» loss of appetite, a dimioution and sometimes a total cessation of 
the biliary secretion, with slight emaciation, more particularly of the ex- 
tremities, in which my experience would declare that mercurial medi 


eA pay wy Some months afterwards was requested to see anothes 
ild of the sa:ne family, near! ; 
anxiety of the roused by the fatal termination of the Grst case, 
motion, doped agit meer 


[From the London Medical Gazette. 
Sin,—There is a state of disorder in children, occurring more fre- 
in those of scrofulous tem which is evinced by len- 
cines are ely pre : y w uni 
‘train of symptoms be supposed to demand their free and continued use ! 
Some whose state, as nearly es 
penile, was as described above. Mercurials in moderate doses, with 
ive and stomachic medicines, were presoribed, but in a few months 
. the child died. Post-mortem examination presented great alteration of 
structure in the abdominal cavity, mofe particularly in the liver and me- 
local ion of 
given, unnaturally pale and unnaturally irritable. Under the care of a | 
error, the child, I may say, ra- 
idly recovered. The slight mercurial plan adopted in this case soon 
produced a fearful gen, alin: his state of health, and at the time the 
opinion was taken, so ed was the child, and in every appeerance 
so resembled the former case, that I felt at the moment very little doubt 
the result would be death. It is no pleasing reflection, but it necessa- 
rily intrudes itself, that it was I who was producing disease by my very 
) remedies, and those organic changes which post-mortem examination dis- 
covered in the first case, were, I fear, produced by the use of mercury. 
Should we not be cautious in the use of such a power? Some of its 
destructive effects on the system have been most ably pointed out to 
us by Mr. Swan, and it is impossible to peruse his Inquiry into the 
Action of Mercury ” without ay tg with the deep im of 
his observations. He leads us to believe that mercury lane pe- 
culiar effect on the grand sympathetic nerves, seriously affecting all the 
organs of digestion, and also inducing a state of inflammation in the 
rectum. Yet facts, how inconsiderately is 


valuable but exhibited to children in the month, 
why ? because may exist a disordered action in the bowels, 
discoloration of their contents. My own experience would declare 
at that early no circumstances would justify its use, or that it 
should be given with that extreme Caution which would almost amount 


was desired to see an infant whom I found in a convulsive parox- 
It had vomited, and there had been two dejections of a greenish 
the bowels. The temperature of the body was low, and the 
pallid as a corpse. 1 learnt that the day before the infant was 
in tolerable health, but its bowels had been a little disordered. A grain 
of calomel was given at night. The child vomited, was ‘uneasy, and 
occasionally faint. No relief from the bowels. Two grains 
calomel were given in the aren. | Within an hour after this, the 
child was ina state of collapse which I have described, presenting as 
frightful appearances as ever ushered in the most malignant disease. 
Ammonia restored the patient to animation. Ammonia, with rhubarb, 
quickly restored him to health. I adduce this as a striking instance of 
baneful effects of mercury, and az an example of its injurious 
effects on the nervous system generally. 
use ine, w is , ve W 
this too frequently not to place some confidence in the opinion ; and if 
we call to mind the close connection which exists between the nerves 
ing some of the muscles of the eye and the great sympathetic, 
. Swan’s opinions of mercury may receive some trifling c ration, 
and my own no trifling support. It is true I have seen a slight inversion 
of the eye relieved by the administration of calomel and a black draught ; 
but the relief, I believe, was obtained in consequence of the intestines 
being, swept of their acrid contents, which were distressing nerves ren- 
morbidly irritable by the usdif mercury : it was relieved, too, to 
return more sth legge ya during each successive attack of indigestion. 
To this latter of indisposition, the use of mercury more parti- 
. cularly leads. As Mr. Swan justly observes, ‘* it affects all parts con- 
cerned in digestion.” I have attended children whose cénstitutions had 
been ruined by this medicine, with whom it is scarcely possible to be- 
lieve the effects which a fit of indigestion would produce, and how fre- 
quently this derangement was occurring. Delirium, subsultus, hot skin, 
120, and even more frequent ; yet all these formidable symptoms 
1 subsiding on relief being obtained from the bowels, and 
sedatives (lettuce, hyoscyamus, &c.) inistered. 
IT may be wrong in my conjectures, but I cannot help believing there 
are forms of disease also in which we cannot administer this medicine 
without more or less injury. In all the eruptive diseases I believe we 
ought to be extremely cautious in its use. time ago I was attend- 
ing an adult in the measles. The symptoms ran high, and on the third 
day he was exceedingly oppressed by bis burthen ; coughing, breathing 
quickly, the face was swelled, and (as almost the whole was one 
Fated eruption ; the pulse considerably more than 100. He had not 
the early stage of the disease been dletreted by powerfél retnedies,. 
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10 @ probibition. 


Extraordinary Cases of Fasting. 87 
or reduced by absolute starvation. A physician of deserved eminence 
was consulted. He looked to the chest with much anxiety, and thought 
the inflammatory diuthesis prevailed. Two grains of calomel, with two 
of James’s powder, and an antimonial saline draught, were directed to 
be given every four hours, &c. I saw this patient two hours after the ex- 
hibition of the second dose of the medicine, and found him perfectly col- 
lected, but he was more restless, his pulse violently throbbing, and inter- 
mitting every sixth or seventh pulsation ; his cough was more trouble- 


some, and I was particularly struck with the c of color in the skin 
strong beef tea for nourishment. ad 
R. Acid. Sulph. dil. gtt. x. Mag. Sulph. Ses. Manne, 3j. Tr. H 


In three days this patient was convalescent. 7 
_ I do not think I err in supposing that in all forms of constitutional ir 
ritation, the result of injuries, its use is prejudicial. I believe I have 
seen reat aggravation of the general disturbance occur on its exhibition, 
and I cannot from circumstances suppose that this acres ae 
sition was merely the progress.of disease. This observation is 
in some experience, and is rendered ble by the following opinions 
contained in Mr. Swan’s Essay on Tetanus. He says, “ after sh | 4 
accident iu which the constitution sympathizes with the injured part, 
believe the ganglia of the grand sympathetic nerves become irritated, 
and the functions of the parts supplied by them with nerves are dis- 
turbed in consequence. The action of the heart is iricreased in 
tion to this degree of irritation in them so long as it continues 

Henry Georee. | 


TWO EXTRAORDINARY CASES OF FASTING. 


Dr. Scumatz, of Dresden, in a former No. of Hufeland’s Journal, | 
has related two very singular examples of abstinence from all food, 
tracted for an almost incredible of time. We must > 
_ however, that he saw-both individuals, and had an unity of per- . 
sonally ascertaining the particulars ; and, moreover, the first case was 

the object of a Government inquiry. 

Angelica Vlies was born in the neighborhood of Delft, in South Hol- 
land, on 20th August, 1787. In her early years her constitution was 
very feeble and delicate, and she was much subject to cramps, i 
by intestinal worms, which she voided both upwards and downwards io 
great 5 gray She enjoyed tolerable health till 1811, about which 
time was first seized with violent hysterical paroxysms ; during these 
the bowels were obstinately confined. Subsequently she had repeated 
attacks of chronic enteritis, and her appetite, which had been through- 
out very sparing, now to fail altogether. At one time better, and 
at another time worse, continued in the above state till May 1818, 

, when she discontinued the use of solid food entirely, and took nothing 
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but 
"Po upwards 


nothing 
occasionally of a little fish and salad, which she 
er swallowed. In the spring of 1622 the attack of hys- 
iolent as to threaten veath. An 
; bowels and also the bladder were then relieved ; 


was the tha 
-of urine took place. About this time she refused all nourishment what- 
soever, fluid as well as solid ; and now the catamenia, which. had hith- 
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. ppeared on the abdomen ; ‘it 
of bread and milk pouhices. In the fol 
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In 1825 
seizures were neither so frequent nor so severe ; in October of 
she voided, after most excruciating suffering, a small quanti 
and feces. Daring 1896 she made urine twice, and st. eac 
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ictly inquiring into her case ; she would not, however, consent to 
th ; the expense of their attendance was defrayed by Govern- 
published at Delft in 1827. According to the authentic reports of the 
nurses 
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ing the day, she sewed and amused herself with reading. 
or rather 


dull and lustreless ; her tongue clean 
; the pulse was normal in frequency, but exceed- 
and small ; the sensibility of the cutaneous, and perhaps also 


Hip 


, Schmalz (the reporter of the case) visited her in ber 
1828, and had an opportunity of wa F ectly satisfied with the truth 
of the preceding statements. him that she had not eaten nor 
drank se tng sinc of the medical commission, two 


e 
years belore ; and if we go back, we shall find that this 


moistened 

pain in the 
ered a blis- 

afew drops. ‘Thus, from the 10th March, 1822, to this pe- 
had had relief only once by stool, and three times by urine. 

stch medical commission were very anxious at this time to induce 

t 

equently somewhat it od, and certainly never diminished. 

no evacuation by stool or urine, but had occasionally belching: 

much distressed 

this time was 41, 

_ ears, her face being shri- 


_  Betraordinary Cass of Fasting. 
“abstinence had now lested six years and a balf, from Merch 1822. 
ttold Dr. S. that she would very willingly take food, if she 


any way swallow it, but that this effort was i ticable to her. 
Here the report ceases, and Angelica was sti alive at the date of the 
report. 


Case .—History of « Female who liced upwards of two and half 


Anna Garbero, aged 40, had hitherto en plleromgg: ard 
although her setts nd been remarkably 


fot usually Sanky, e twice a week. Gradually the appetite be- 


came less and less, and once she pessed for days without touc 
solid or fluid aliment. But it was not till September 1825 en 


h, though very te returned regularly. | 

yy Schmalz visited her at this period ; he found her so emaciated, 
that she seemed a mere skeleton, over which a dry skin had been for- 
to the strongest pressure ; mbs were co corpse- pulse . 
small and scarcel perceptible, but yet regular in freq ws The 
tient was quite willing to make an e ty at ny tine desire ewallow 
food, but it was of no avail ; and at length the mere any viet 
however simple, brought on most painful vomitings Things yr 
ad this state of apathy continued till the 25th of the following Noween 

when she quite suddenly and unex yess | recovered her senses 
and speech. er strength became weaker weaker, and finally was 
exhausted in death on the 19th May, 1828. 

The body was examined in the presence of Professors Rolando and 
Gallo, by whom.a very interesting memoir was published at Turin ; we 
give only the more interesting and illustrative details. The omentum 
majus was found cove song downwards, and had become adherent 

This change 
a which wes was lying in the pelvic cavity ; it was distended with hard 

was sO muc y sw | 
mucous lining, that the feces only. be fared slong. 
The obstruction 


ing of only a mouthful or two of cabbage, and a draught of 
ae. that. she was seized at once with intense gastralgia, which conti- 
nued for some time, till copious vomiting was induced. From this date 
she was unable to swallow anything, and even her spittle was thrown 
back when she tried to allow it to down. | “Ith of the | 


and completely prevented the transit of sulid matters. The con- 
tents of the ascending colon were more Guid, of « dark green meconi- 
um-like color, and most intolerably fetid. Two lumbrici and several 
ascarides were found in the bowels. 
The rationale or etiology of the preceding case a sufficiently 


plete anorexia 

ces ; the colon was dragged down by the weight, and, at the same time, 
the stomach and cesop were necessarily displaced in a similar di- 
rection, and this displacement must have seriously injured their functions. 
Besides, traces of a slow inflammation of the mucous coats of the small 
bowels, and also of the stomach, were found upon dissection ; and our 
readers need not be reminded of the effects which we daily observe to 
flow from such a morbid state. In short, we are to regard the preced- 
| results of neglected subacute enteri- 
the der 


igi of the rectum sigmoid flexure, and subsequently of 
ak tos Heilkunde, and Med. 5 


MEDICAL IMPROVEMENT.—NO. I. 
My, [Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. } 
Ar the present time, many of the instructers in this country are 
ing very laudable efforts to i uce their students to ‘take regu 
so much exercise, either by way of amusement or profitable labor, as 
may be sufficient to ensure a healthy constitution of body, while they are 
disciplining the mind for future usefulness and eminence. Itistobe . 
hoped that their exertions will be crowned with success, and that it will 
soon be demonstrated that our youth may acquire the highest mental 
cultivation, without being in wg chy sacrificing their health. 
In this age of improvement, there is another subject which demands 
attention. It is to devise some plan, by which professional men, 
and particularly icians, may continue to pursue their studies 
they are habitually in active business. It requires no proof, that 
the great body of practising physicians in our country study but very 
they are settled in i en The round of visiting their 
tients, the care of their families, and the attention to their ordinary 
ties as active members Pg Tape them little or no time 
for further mental cultivation. practising awhile, they appear to 
have lost the taste for reading, and deep study is rally out of the 
i The consequence is, that however we 1 Bh may be in 
ir common routine, in managing the usual complaints which occur in 


-day practice, very few arrive at much eminence, or even are well 
However, the assiduous performance of all the duties of active and 
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conceive a | the rec- 
tum had been originally caused by exposure to the inclemencies of the 
weather, for the patient was a beggar. Thus, not only was the appetite 
directly impaired, but also the passage of the feculent matters obstructed, 
and the general health became more and more deranged in consequence. 
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ional life is by no means i ible with the hi 
and scientific . This the biogra of 
ae sag men, such as those of Sir William Jones, Dr. Good, 

r. Adan Clarke. The practice of Dr. Good was so extensive, that 
his income amounted to £1500 sterling, or $7000 to $8000 a year, and 
yet his literary and scientific productions were more numerous than 
those of most who are mere authors by profession. Besides, his writ- 
ings, in common with the efforts men, were upon more 
useful topics, and far better adapted to improvement of mankind, 
than most of those which come from the closets of purely speculative 
men. The same remark will apply to Dr. Clarke and Sir William 
Jones, as well as to many other professional men in Europe, who, with- 
out having in the least neglected the duties of their profession, are emi- 
nent in literature and science. Indeed, they excelled as practical men, 
and are among those who have arrived at the highest standing in the 
theoretical parts of their professions. 

It is apprehended that, with us, the number of men of this description, 
ef those who combine the active duties of life oo 
and scientific and literary effort, is comparatively small—much less, in 

ion, than is met with in foreign countries. There can be no de- 

t in genius, for there is proof enough to show that we have talents 
sufficient among our countrymen to undertake and execute any laudable 
enterprise. The anly difficulty is, to bring these talents eer 
and to apply them perseveringly to any proper object. I of - 
posing that he has finished his studies when he enters upon practice, 
true scholar finds that he has only begun to learn to study to advantage, 
day, than he had before been by plodding for weeks over his 
Reading and practice combined, mutually assist each other, and often 
easily explain what is obscure in both. 

The first requisite unquestionably is, to form a taste for study and 
mental application ; the second is, to improve continually this taste by 
a regular and persevering exercise of the mental powers, till it becomes 
fixed into a confirmed habit. The education of many Americans is pro- 
bably deficient in both these particulars. They are apt to be in haste 
about most things which they undertake—to perform their task rapidly, 
_ rather than to take pains to do it well. Their early instruction is too 
often superficial; and even when a good foundation is laid, they frequently 
enter upon practice before they have studied a sufficient time to acquire 
a confirmed taste for mental effort, or have formed such a habit of close 
application as to make their studies a pleasure rather than a task. 

f the public mind had allowed the execution of the plan which was 
a few years since, of requiring an additional year’s study from— 
all the candidates for the practice of physic, there would 

have soon been a visible improvement in the junior members of the p 
fession. Without pretending to determine where the fault lay, it is diffi- 
cult for any one who is attached to his profession to keep his patience, 
when he reflects that there was not energy and decision enough to carry 
this all-important tion into effect. It is also mortifying to think, 
. that those schools which most strictly eatered into the project, came near 
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to ruined by the diminution of their numbers, in of 
the facility of acquiring degrees at other institutions. The ri id enforce- 
ment of a seven years’ upprenticeship, has undoubtedly much 
to the perfection of the mechanical arts in England. Surely, as much 


time t to be spent in disciplining the mind of the candidate for either 
ofthe learned professions, six required in fiting & young man to become 
@ journeyman . They mec 
use of tools, but he must ire the habit of using them with dexterity, 
so that he may be certain of producing a given result, benefit of 
his employers and the comparative ease of himself 
During his preparatory studies 
apprenticeship to acquire the nec 


has 
| oper tools), and at the same time he is to gain a dex 

of mental investigation and exertion, 
study and active business may become easy and pleasant through 
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that we so ’ 
“ promise, in a few years to disappoint all the sanguine expectations 


cations, cannot be prev from continuing to study. He has a pre- 

dominant taste, an irresistible ygn sb which will cause him to steal 

My add to his stock of valuable 

ement not a habit, but a passi , like every 

other passion, this will, if possible, be gratified. Dr. Good could take 

Lucretius with him, and with the glance of his eye study and translate 

while walking to visit his patients. Without some taste, some 

some pansion of the Kind (hugh not i he same de- 

» hot t, w depends upan persevering effort, was ever 

Fin fect, without something of this babitual pleasure in 

no man ever arrived at permanent professional eminence. 

sometimes strikes out a happy thought, but it is rarely of 

much practical utility to itself or others, unless it is so disciplined as to 

ring ication. 
ursult, and & principal source their highest enjoyment. 
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friends, to fall into a dull routine, and perhaps in the end to sink below 
the obscurity of mediocrity. | 

This essay is merely introductory, it being intended in a future series 
_ of numbers to call the attention of the faculty to the means for improving 
the medical profession in our country. Ss. 


UTERINE HEMORRHAGE—ERGOT. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
. Strn,—The value of health renders the science of medicine interesting to 
all classes ; but it is doubly so to the members of the medical 

who have the responsibility of doing, and doing correctly, too, all that 
the state of the science permits for the relief of their patients. These 
considerations render it peculiarly desirable that whatever is said or 
written on the subject should be strictly compatible with the truth, with- 
out the least embellishment. Perhaps no publication circulates exten- 
sively more medical information than your Journal. Being a constant 
reader of it myself, it nay naturally be supposed that I am not indifferent 
j ks by way of apology to W.. who writes 

ve int remar way of a to W., w i 

for your Journal under date of August 21, 1833, as I wish to inquire 

or any ot pregnancy, rupture t 

bis fingst. mt there is no pain nor symptoms of labor present ; and 
whether ergot will in twenty minutes produce its peculiar pain, when no 
of labor is present. I wish to inquire, too, whether it is 
practicable to produce artificial delivery in two hours time, previous to 
the commencement of any sy of labor. W. is reminded that ia 
his first sentence he says, ‘‘ Few diseases are more embarrassing to & 
physician, or more alarming to the patient, or more dangerous to life, 
than uterine hemorrhage during pregnancy.” Yet in his worst case, 
when his patient was in the ‘‘ utmost danger,” one of the most ‘‘ alarm- 
ing symptoms ” was a * perfect indifference and unconcern about her 
situation.” W. speaks of dilating the os uteri, of introducing his hand 
into the vagina at the third mouth, as though very little difficulty or dan- 
ger would attend such an operation. Now most experienced accouch- 
eurs believe that the uterus is an organ of immense power ; that the os 
uteri is unyielding, and cannot be dilated when no symptoms of labor 
are present, without doing unpardonable violence to the ; and that 
even the os externum does not admit the introduction of the hand until 
dilated by the process of 
be ruptured during i pregnancy, with a sui instru- 
won without much difficulty, if in the hand of / skilful operator. It is 
well known, too, that ergot acts powerfully to restrain uterine hemor- 
rhage, and destroy the life of the foetus. But it is disbelieved that it has 
any power at all to originate labor, or labor pains, otherwise than by 
ing the healthy function of the uterus, and destroying the life of 
the foetus ; and of course abortion would follow. It is indeed admitted 
that under certain circumstances, when labor has already commenced, it 


~ 


Experiments on Digestion. 


will produce contractions, and sometimes powerful contractions, of the 
uterus. But it often fails, and is always attended with the utmost hazard 
to the child—the pains being unnatural, and not synchronous with the 
necessary functional changes to accomplish safe delivery. 

In conclusion, permit me to say to W. that I have thus frankly dealt 
with him, not because he is more deserving than many others who report 
for the journals of-the day, but because his communication seemed worthy 
of the pains of accurately understanding and of preserving. 

August 28, 1833. ! Junius Mepicus. 


EXPERIMENTS ON DIGESTION AND THE GASTRIC FLUID. 


Ws have received from our esteemed friend Professor Sewall, of Wash- 
agton, the following notes, respecting some highly interesting and im- 
portant experiments on the subject of digestion and the properties and 
powers 7 the gastric fluid, to which we invite the special attention of the 


(From the Advocate and Journal.) 
Washington City, Dee. 7th, 1832. 

_ Dear Sin,—Yesterday I was afforded an rtunity of presenting to 
my class, at the anatomical theatre of our Medical College, a novel and 
most interesting case. The following is a brief sketch of its history. 
“Ja June, 1822, Alexis San Martin, a French lad of eighteen, was 
wounded, at Fort Mackinac, situated upon our western frontier, by an 
accidental discharge of a musket loaded with duck-shot, in the left side, 
carrying away the integuments and muscles, the size of a man’s hand, 
fracturing and tearing away a part of the fifth and sixth ribs, removing 
@ portion of the diaphragm, lacerating the lower part of the left lung, 
aad perforating the left extremity of the stomach. The es of the 
wound in the stomach became attached to the pleura by adhesive in- 
flammation, leaving an external opening communicating with the cavity 
of this organ. The lips of the wound have healed, and the external 
opening pas ine the cavity still remains open, by which the food and 
drink escape whenever the stomach is distended or the boy reclines upon 
his left side, unless the aperture is closed by a compress, or by a valve 
which is formed by the protrusion of the inner coat of the stomach, which 
in certain conditions of the is turned out and exhibits the ap 
ance of a half-blown rose. e opening is so large as to enable us to 
look into the stomach, examine its action, and to mark the progress of 
the digestion of the food. 3 ; 
' Dr. Beaumont, the United States Surgeon in whose ice this case 


- @ceurred, and by whose skill and perseverance the life of the boy was 


preserved, has already made some ingenious and interesting experiments 
upon the powers of the gastric fluid in digesting the different kinds of 
food subjected to its action. _ 

By attaching a number of articles to a thread, such as cabbage, bread, 

. . boiled beef, 4 la mode beef, and raw beef, and by passing them 
into the stomach at the same time, through the external opening, and 
drawing them out and replacing them at different intervals, he has been 
enabled to ascertain with considerable precision the relative facility with 
which these different articles are converted into chyme. Also by ex- 


tracting quantities of the gastric fluid from the stomach by means of a 


. 
“ 
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syphon, and placing food in it, he has been enabled to repeat the cele- 

brated experiments of Spallanzani, and to confirm the statement made 

by that physiologist, who says that the gastric juice acts upon food out of 

stomach as well as when in that organ, provided it is subjected to 

the ag temperature and to a state of agitation. ~ 
. Beaumont is now in this city, and is prosecuting an inquiry 

this subject by a serics of experiments instituted upon the boy, which 

ises to lead to some interesting results. The opportunity presented 

y this case of experimenting upon the subject of digestion is a rare 

one, and it should not be unimproved. 
Several similar cases are on record, having occurred at different times, 


Tuomas Sewatt. 


Dear Sir,—Since making the foregoing communication to a friend, and 
_ which was ‘published in roy of the public prints, I have been frequent 
inquired of as to the progress of Dr. Beaumont’s experiments, 
whether his researches would not ere long be spread before the 
sion. I am bappy in having it in my power at length to answer these 
inquiries. Dr. Beaumont, after closing his experiments in this city in 
March lest, repaired with his man to New York, where he has continued 
to prosecute his inquiries. He is now nearly ready to lay the result of 
his investigations before the world—having already prepared for the 
MS. sufficient for an 8vo. volume of 250 or 300 pages. The work will | 
comprise an account of the origin, histary and treatment of the case; 
all the experiments and observations which have been made, with the 
inferences drawn from them ; partial analysis of the gastric fluid ; with 
remarks illustrative of such new physiological facts as have been de- 
veloped in the course of the investigation ; accompanied with several 
accurate drawings, made from observation, by C. B. King, Esq. of this 
city, exhibiting the different views of the stomach during the progress 
of digestion. 

Dr. Beaumont has found great difficulty in procuring a chemical ana- 
lysis of the gastric fluid. He has furnished portions of this fluid to seve- 
ral eminent chemists, among whom are Prof. T. P. Jones, of this city ; 
Profs. Emett and Dunglison, of the Virginia University ; Prof. Silli~ 
man, of Yale College ; and Dr. Bachi, of Philadelphia. But he has not 
been so successful, in obtaining satisfactory results, as could be wished. 
He has been advised, by Prof. Silliman,’ to forward a quantity of the 
gastric fluid to Prof. Jacob Berzelius, of Stockholm, Sweden. e has 
accordingly sent out sixteen ounces of pure gastric fluid, with the 
that he may receive Prof. Berzelius’s analysis in time for the vol 
which he intends to put to press in November. It is now for a peri 
nearly of eight years, that Dr. Beaumont has supported San Martin and 
his family, at his own private expense, for the single and laudable pur- 
pose of prosecuting a series of physiological experiments upon the im- 
portant subject of digestion ; during this time he has kept him continu- 
ally under his eye, and has been pushing his inquiries and marking the 
results of his experiments. Such personal sacrifices, professional enter- 
prise, and persevering industry, entitle him to the thanks of every medi- 
cal philosopher. And we may presume, from the advantages thus enjoyed 
for investi pting the eutjeet ex rimentally, the protracted labor and at- 
tention he has upon it, and the aids he bas called in to his as- 
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sistance, as well as his semper showed and intelligence, that he will fur- 


Washington, September 6th, 1833. Tuomas | 
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DIVISION OF THE NERVE IN TETANUS. 


We noticed some months since an account of a case of tetanus, related 
in one of the periodicals of the da ny, i which the division of the nerve at 
the part originally injured was followed hy instant relief. The case was 
highly een as it went to show to what extent an affection of the 
system, apparently general, might be dependent on a local lesion, not only 
as its first exciting cause, but as keeping up subsequently the general 
‘invitation. It would seem as if, in that case, some influence were con- 
stantly communicated in the direction of the nerves to their centre, and 
that by intercepting the communication between them, the supply, as it 
were, of the irritation, was cut off. Where local inflammation remains 
in these similar cases, it is not difficult to imagine how an operation 
which checks or modifies that inflammation may cure the disease ; just as 
fever kept up by a foul ulcer will be arrested when the ulcer is made to 
eesume a healthy character. But the difficulty is to understand how an 
irritation, through the medium of 
hers dep seat of lesion, at a period when the local effects of the lesion 
rae red, and the part originally injured is to all appearance 
+ rin when a part has been inoculated with vaccine virus, we 
mone that there may be a certain interval within which, if the vacci- 
nated portion could be removed, or the virus extracted, the course of the 
disease would be arrested. Whether a similar interruption of the specific 
disease would occur, in consequence of a removal of, or injury to the 
oo inoculation at a later period, and what is the limit beyond which 
the morbid centre ceases to exert this control, it is not very easy to de- 
termine ; nor is it in fact sery tapertent Seow. But there are other 
diseases of systems, dependent on local irritation, in regard to which, this 
question as to the period of time to which this connection continues, as- 
sumes a chagacter of the very first importance. One of these, and a 
very t one, is hydrophobia. The point seems long since to have 
been settled, that if a part inoculated with the rabid virus be immedi 
excised, the "disease will be arrested and the symptoms of hydro 
will not followr. But it appears equally to have been supposed, as 
soon as time has been allowed for the absorbents to take up the virus, 
and convey it into the channel of the circulating fivid, very little was to 
be hoped any operation ; and that when once the disease ie actually 


however, it should have been considered that we are by no means pes 
of the medium of communication between the part bitten and the general 
which case there tute 
munication, even when the have commenced. But 


~ 


without entering very deeply into the theory of the matter, it is sufficient 


to observe, that any facts which would go to show that excision forms a 
remedy for, as well as a preventive of hydrophobia, must be hailed with sa- 
tisfaction, not only as alleviating the terror of this dreadful malady, but for 
their bearing on the subject of general pathology. Such facts are unfor- 
tunately very few in number ; but we have recently met with three cases, 
contained in an excellent lecture on hydrophobia by Dr. Stokes of Dub- 


_ lin, which will appear so much more interesting, in connection with the 


lecturer’s general remarks, that we shall venture to present to our 
readers the whole extract. 7 

“ Joseph Junks, a soldier, was bitten on the Ist of March, 1792, by a 
mastiff bitch. That the animal was mad, was proved by the fol 
circumstance. She bit her master in a quarter of an hour after biting 
Junks. In about seven weeks this gentleman died of hydrophobia. 
Three days after senna oe bite, Junks applied to the surgeons of the 
eo remy who cut the flesh off the thumb and finger down to the 

kept the parts in suppuration for some time. He was also salivated, 

and took the pulvis antilyssus. He continued under this course for about 
six weeks, when he was discharged as well ; but at new and full moon the 
parts which had been healed broke out afresh, and healed again in two 
or three days. He went on in this way till about the beginning of March, 
1793, when about full moon his wounds again broke out ; his arms swell- 
ed ; his eyes appeared very wild, and he was in the utmost anxiety. In 
the extremity of his distress he applied to a smith, who put some spirit of | 
salt (muriatic acid) into the wound. He passed the night in great ago- 
ny, but on the next day was much better ; the wounds soon healed, and 
two er after, when the account was written, he was perfectly well. | 

* In another case, related by Dr. Guthrie, a boy was bitten by a un- 
questionably mad, as the animal bit two other dogs who died of rabies in 


a month. wound was in the foot ; it was scarified till it bled freely, 
and afterwards was dressed with st mercurial ointment fourteen days, 
and a small blister occasionally applied over the . By this and other 


ications, the wound was —_ dischar ing for ve weeks, It was then 

red to heal. Ten days afterwards the boy felt shooting pains in the 
cicatrices, which lasted for several days. One of the cicatrices then be- 
gan to inflame, when Dr. G. immediately ordered the wounds to be re- 
opened, and dressed with mercurial ointment. During its use the pains 
were — the eruptive appearance ceased, and the boy continued well 

arer. 

These cases admit of other explanations, but they derive 
a value from poche con The case on which my father placed most 
reliance as supporting his views, occurred under his own care, and was 
certainly a very — gre one. A young woman who had been bitten, 
was attacked with all the symptoms of hydrophobia. She had not slept 
nor swallowed liquids for thirty-six hours, when the tourniquet was applied 
to the thigh of the side on which she had been bitten, so as to deaden the 
nervous communication between the bitten portion and the trunk. This 
poor girl very soon after the application of the tourniquet fell asleep, and 
on awakening was able to drink. She continued drowsy, drinking occa- 
sionally for some hours ; nay, the next morning, so conscious was she of 
the relief which the tourniquet had given her, at'atime when she had 
been making fruitless efforts to swallow, that she said to my father, ‘ If 
that were fastened to my knee I think I could drink.’ It-was examined _ 
and found to be loose ; it was tightened, and immediately afterward she 


Latin Prescriptions. 


upon it. 
prevented by circum- 


In concluding his lecture, Dr. Stokes made the following remarks 
“ If we dispassionately consider all these facts, we cannot, I think, hel 
inclining strongly to the opinion, that the line of distinction in cases 
hydrophobia, between those which are necessarily fatal and those in 
which there is a chance of life, is not defined, and that we ought, in the 
treatment of the confirmed disease, to direct our attention much more 
the local treatment than has hitherto been done.’’ 


Ton LATIN PRESCRIPTIONS. 
question is ofien asked, why physicians do not write their prescrip- 
-tions in English. The answer te obviowe—thet if they did, the patient 
‘ would often be less benefited than he now is. ‘There are very few minds 
which have sufficient firmness, during the continuance of disease, to rea- 
sen calmly on the probable effects of remedies, and to compare their 
wonted action on the animal economy with the indication to be fulfilled 
in the particular case. Yet such would be the anxiety produced in the pa- 
- tient, by knowing what was the article directed for his use, that he would 
_ hardly be restrained from going into a full consideration of all its possible 
consequences. The only state in which the mind can rest with any de- 
of satisfaction during severe illness, is that of implicit reliance in 

he skill of the physician, and an entire acquiescence in the course 
adopted, without the slightest question or argument as to its correctness, 
The piosicion himself, when sick, finds this necessary to his comfort ; 
and if wise, voluntarily abstains from making any inquiry into the nature 
of the medicine administered to him. But it may be said that for the 
satisfaction of the friends, the nature of the articles prescribed ought to 
be known. We believe, however, that this course, so far from contribut- 
ing to the satisfaction of the non-medical attendants, would tend only to 
uce the reverse. Every prescription would become the subject of 
iscussion between the doctor and the nurse, and the friends of the suf- 
fering party would be compelled to listen to, perhaps to take part in the 
argument. If the article prescribed failed immediately to effect its pur- 
pose, the plan pursued would at once become the topic of criticism, and 
less disputes would ensue between the parties concerned. In fine, in 
the cure of disease, as in the management of a ship or any other impor- 


tant duty, there must be one responsiblgperson ; and as any interference 
with him is a breach of discipline in th@ one case, so is it a crime against 
courtesy in the other. The formes, ts its appropriate punishment ; 


but as the latter would be allowed to pass in impunity, the temptation to 
it is wisely avoided by i parties who would be likely to inter- 
in a state of ignorance. e state this as the true argument for hav- 


ing prescriptions generally conveyed in an ancient language ; for whene- 


ver an explanation of his views and plan of treatment is requested of the 
physician by his patient, bcing of sound mind, he is bound to impart it, 
although it may bejudicious to warn the patient that the information thus 
asked is likely to be of little service. the right.of the patient to 


informed on this subject, there can be no question ; the expediency of 


" 
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could drink again, which she had not done for some time before. It. — | 
ed to my father, that the action of the tourniquet might bem —— 

on the principle of one irritation discharged hy another 

planation so absurd that it is unnecessary to dwell "i 

the amputation of the limb was propoeed, but was 

stances. The case of course fatal.” 


~ 
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g him the information is another matter, and one on which the phy- 
L.will have to exercise the soundest discretion. The followmg are 


4 Memarks of the excellent Dr. Gregory on this subject. 


il De iosity in a patient or his friends to know the nature of the medi- 
fescribed for him is natural, and therefore not blameable ; but it is 


% . Mepsity which -it is often very improper to gratify. There is a natural 


Msity in mankind to admire what is covered with the veil of obscu- 
» and to undervalue whatever is fully and clearly explained to them. | 
firm belief in the effects of a medicine, depends more on the imagina- 


“tion than on a rational conviction impressed on the understanding ; the 


imagination is never warmed by any object which is distinctly perceived, 
nor by any truth obvious to the common sense. Few people can be 
suaded that a poultice of bread and tw te 
as one compounded of half a dozen ingredients, and to whose names t 

are strangers ; or that a glass of wine is in most cases, where a cordial 
wanted, the very best that can be used. This want of faith in the effect 
of simple known remedies, must of necessity occasion a disregard to the 
prescription, as well as create a low opinion of the physician. Besides, 
when a patient is made acquainted with the nature of every medicine 
that is ordered for him, the physician is interrupted in his proceedi 


' many frivolous difficulties, not to be removed to the satisfaction of one 


nt of medicine. The consequence of this may be to embarrass the 
ysician, and render him irresolute in his practice, particularly in ‘the 
administration of the more powerful remedies. It should be further con+ 
sidered, that when a patient dies or grows worse under the care of a phy- 
sician, his friends often torment themselves by tracing back all that has 
been done, if they have been made acquainted with it, and may thus be 
led very unjustly to charge the physician with what was the inevitable 
consequence of the disease.’’ ; 


DR. BEAUMONT’S EXPERIMENTS. 


Tue profession will wait with impatience the publication of the work 
alluded to in Professor Sewall’s letter on our 95th page. The case itself 
possesses a rare combination of circumstances, and the opportunity it 
presented for philosophical experiment is one seldom offered to the phy- 
siologist. The result of the analysis of Berzelius we shall not fail to lay 
before the reader in due season, and shall be obliged to Dr. Beaumont. 
or Prof. S. to forward it to us as soon as received. | 


MEDICAL IMPROVEMENT. 
Tue reader may promise himself much pleasure and profit from the 
rusal of the Essays, the introduction to which is this day published, u 
the head of Medical Improvement. He will recognize in its style the 
authorship of a venerable and distinguished contributor to our pages. - 


_ Recovery P. ing Wound of the Abdomen, with Lesion of the 
Os Pubis Blodder young man received a 
shot, at the distance of ten paces ; pallor, hippocratic countenance, and 

ogressive weakness, gave reason to fear internal hemorrhage. The 
all had entered half an inch above the penis, and somewhat to the right, 
had traversed the pelvis, and come out at the right nates, an inch and a 
half from the anus. Urine and blood flowed from the wound, and there 


| 
| 
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was severe tenesmus. In this state he was carried a league aod a 
into where he arrived with the abdomen very tense and pail 
Immediately a hollow sound was introduced into the bladder, 
or ten ounces of blood drawn off; the sound was allowed to ramq 
After an opiate the patient slept well for several hours. This aes 
of August. Blood and urioe afterwards flowed partly fromm 
wound and partly from the sound, and there was a smart Sm 
of peritonitis, which, however, yielded without venesection. On & | 
tember 3d, at night, there was, for the first time, a voluntary discharge" 
of urine, ‘and some splinters of the os pubis were removed from the 

= subsequently to which, the urine continued to be in part voided 
naturally, excepting when the urethra was obstructed by fragments of 
bone, which sleawed frequently from this period tothe 14th October. 
At such times there was generally an increase of pain and bad symp- 
toms ; ~ ar ey wound assumed a gangrenous appearance, but was 
brouglt back to a healthy condition by the application of cclbe. 
acid. Pus and and splinters of bone were likewise occasiona | 
the wound ; in one-instance, also, as late as April 15th, by the “SS 
or in the nates, which was re-opened, after. cicatrization, for the 
rs patient likewise sustained an attack of intermittent fever, 

length gor pe perfectly well. Univ. di Medicina. 


Force of Paris.—It appears from a late return, made by the 
Prefecture of the e, that there are at present 1652 medical practi- 
in Of 879 are of Medicine of the 

of the ihm hy 09 Officiers de Santé ; 
256 ; 9 Physi Physicians of other 
faculties than those of Paris ; ty Sant, ile. wit certificates in- 
stead of diplomas ; 12 Midwives of the samé ; 19 Foreign Physi- 
cians, authorized to practise ; and 300 Romer | tips, * ave no quali- 

The last item is certainly curious—nearl h part of the 
oon of unqualified when we that 

ession in France is so immediately u care and cognizance 
of government !— Medical Gazette. 
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